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CENSUS ’70 


When they add us all up, we’re supposed to come 
to 205 million Americans. 

But we won’t know exactly until September when the 
Census Bureau announces totals on the 1970 census— 
first ever to be conducted by mail. 

Success of the census owes much to 230,000 city and 
rural letter carriers and other postal employees who 





COVER: Carrier Joseph E. Stewart, of Landover, 

Md., brings the census tothe James L. De Angelis 

family. Receiving the mail are Mrs. De Angelis 

her children, Christine, 242, and twins Michelle 

and Nicole, six months, and their grandmother, 

Mrs. Paul McBride, of Hyannis, Massachusetts. 
Photo by Sam Tsunoda. 





took part in the largest single simultaneous mailing in 
history. Carriers on all 150,000 routes delivered census 
forms to 62 million households throughout the United 
States on the same day. 


Sixty percent were to be mailed back to census offices; 











Letter carrier Kelly R. McGill delivers 
census form to the Carl S. Hundleys 





of Washington, D.C. 


census takers would pick up the other 40 percent. The 
enumeration will change the states’ representation in 
Congress, and it will influence the spending of billions 
of dollars by governments and businesses during the 
next 10 years. 

The 1960 census recorded 179 million Americans, 
but later it began to appear that as many as 5.7 million 
persons had not been counted at all. This meant that 
shortage areas would not receive all the funds or con- 
gressional representation to which they were entitled. 

It had become apparent that the old system—since 
the first census in 1790—of knocking on doors was no 
longer adequate. So the Census Bureau turned to the 
Post Office Department for assistance in its effort to 
conduct the most accurate census ever in 1970. 

The key postal contribution, besides simultaneous 
delivery of the census forms, was the letter carrier’s 
unsurpassed knowledge of the homes and dwelling units 
on his route. The carrier, for example, would know 
about all the apartments in a given building or all the 
homes in a given development. 

No one was as knowledgeable or as well suited as 
the letter carrier to see that every household in the na- 
tion would receive its census form. 

Even with post office assistance, the Census Bureau 
had to hire 185,000 temporary workers; they did office 
work, gave telephone instructions to persons having 
difficulty filling out forms and called to pick up census 
papers at certain households, including those which had 
neglected to mail back their forms. 

Census-by-mail has been in preparation almost a dec- 
ade. After talks and tests in the early 1960's, the joint 
project was formally inaugurated in 1966. In 1967, let- 
ter carriers reviewed a million-dollar Census Bureau 
mailing list, adding new addresses, correcting wrong 
ones and eliminating invalid ones. Carriers went through 
the list again in 1969, and after census forms arrived at 
post offices last March, carriers cased them and checked 
them again. Altogether 38 million forms bore addresses; 
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Our Readers Write Letters 


Send letters to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 


Sportin’ LIFE? 

| would like to see a sports column in your magazine. 
| am quite sure there are many cities where postal employees 
engage in sports and we would like to hear about their 
activities. 

| am secretary of the Letter Carriers Branch here in 
Louisville and also athletic director of the letter carriers. 
As manager of our softball team, | am proud to say we 
have won three trophies, won our league, participated in 
the Louisville Invitational Tourney, one of the largest in 
the U.S. This year we expanded to basketball and have 
accomplished the improbable feat of advancing to the 
semi-finals of the city tournament. 

RICH MINSTERKETTER 

Louisville, Ky 40217 


Hustlin’ handlers 

Four Jersey City, N.J., postal employees represented 
Jersey City State College in the 17th Annual Collegiate 
Track Conference Championships at Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N.Y. 

Tom Morris, a temporary mail handler, breezed to a 
:06.6 victory in the 60-yard dash to set the stage for the 
Gothic frosh to have a big afternoon. 

Larry Robinson, temporary mail handler, won the 600 in 
1:16.2 and anchored the one-mile relay to a 3:31.9 victory and 
a meet record. 

Morris handled the baton on the opening leg, while Tall 
Johnson and Bill Galloway, both mail handlers, were two- 
three. 

HARRY M. PETERSEN 
Officer-in-Charge 
Jersey City, NJ 07303 


How do they do it in Rome? 
| wish you could do some articles on foreign postal sys- 
tems. Are they operated the same way as the U.S. post 
office? 
WILLIAM BALOGH 
Los Angeles, CA 90008 


Bond aid? 

POSTAL LIFE should have a back-page advertisement why 
employees should purchase U.S. savings bonds. 

This would help our government and would stimulate 
interest among the employees as to why savings bonds 
should be purchased. The best way of selling savings bonds 
is to carry the message directly to the employee and there 
is no better way than our magazine, POSTAL LIFE, which 
is sent to each employee. The savings will run into millions 
of dollars. 

MORRIS SALTZMAN 
Special Transfer Clerk 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 


It’s in Pennsylvania 

Every time we read POSTAL LIFE it refers to any place but 
Pittsburgh. Well, we are on the map too. In the March-April 
issue you speak about counselors. We have one here who 
has counseled students for the past two years and will do 
it again if asked. | am enclosing a copy of our paper with a 
copy of the postmaster’s letter to him for his outstanding 
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work. Among all our counselors this guy was tops. | know, 
because | work with him and all the bosses and supervisors 
commented on the way he handled his group and the tre- 
mendous amount of work these boys did under Tom 
Hamilton’s guidance. We would like to see this in POSTAL 
LIFE. After all, we are post office, too. 

A CUSTODIAL BUDDY 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 


Okay. See Postal Personalities.—Ed. 


Engaging Prospect 

Miss Lee Ann Gilbert, a clerk-carrier from Prospect 
Heights, Ill., is engaged to Mr. Raymond J. Stauner, a 
Mount Prospect carrier. | know it would be a thrill and a 
surprise to both of them if this could be printed in POSTAL 
LIFE. 

MRS. JESSE GILBERT 
P.S. I’m Mom to the bride. 


Prospect Heights, IL 60070 


Hurray for Chris Hahn! 

In the March-April, POSTAL LIFE, it was amazing to see a 
high postal official giving down-to-earth answers about the 
postal system instead of running around the bush. 

We need more answers from more postal officials that at 
least make a postal employee feel he is not-a machine. The 
answer to the question, ‘‘What sort of recognition would you 
offer?”’ was superb! 

Isn’t it great to know that in the entire postal system 
there is one person thinking of us as humans? 

Hurray for Mr. Chris Hahn! 

R. H. O’BRYAN 
Clerk 
Williamstown, NJ 08094 


* * * 


Chris Hahn emphasized a point which | have stressed 
for many years. He feels that standards should be developed 
for eight-hour routes, and that carriers be permitted to go 
home when their work is done. 

Having been a carrier, | can recall many days when dis- 
agreeable weather pushed me around my route at about 
one and one-half my normal pace. Then, having gotten the 
unpleasant chore out of the way, | went back to the station 
and sat in soggy splendor or icy isolation until quitting time. 
If | wasn’t sneezing by the time | reached home, it was only 
because | held my finger under my hose and drove with 
one hand. 

Looking at it from the supervisor's side, | cannot see how 
the post office can lose. Under such an arrangement car- 
rier hours would decrease and delivery operations would be 
simplified, thus reducing costs in both manpower and 
administration. 

BILL MATTHES 
Superintendent 
Detroit, MI 48224 


me * we 


| was pleasantly surprised to see Mr. Chris Hahn’s views 
on recognition for outstanding performance. 
The solutions Mr. Hahn presented have been in mine, 























my fellow carriers’, and many supervisors’ minds for some 
time. We are happy that someone as responsible as Mr. 
Hahn has faced the facts and come up with such good 
ideas for their solution. 

When people working at the same job are drawing the 
same pay, there must be other incentives to prevent the 
inevitable lapse into mediocrity. 

GEORGE DAWE 
Carrier 
Kansas City, MO 64134 


Brave men 

Three carriers in the Baldwin Park post office have been 
commended for bravery. 

Carrier Charles Chaffin was commended for saving the life 
of a two-year-old girl who was almost struck by a car. He 
was commended for his fast action and was awarded $200. 

Carrier Herman Wallace was commended and awarded 
$100 for coming to the aid of an elderly lady who for 48 
hours had been helpless and alone after having fallen and 
broken her leg. 

Carrier Albert Wilson was commended for breaking into 
a burning home, extinguishing the flames, and preventing 
extensive damage. Overcome by smoke inhalation, he soon 
recovered and was awarded $100 for his bravery. 

We invite you to join us in congratulations to these 
fine carriers. 

LAMBERT G. ACEVEDO JR. 
Baldwin Park, CA 91706 


Extra-special delivery 

Has the Paoli post office gone into the automat business? 

I'm a sub-special delivery messenger. | was up front near 
the window boxes, forwarding mail for a carrier when a lot of 
commotion broke out. One of the clerks had set his cup of 
coffee in one of the business boxes and walked away to put 
mail in a box at the other end. Meanwhile, the patron 
opened his window, pulled the tray out, took his mail, drank 
the coffee, put a dime in the tray and shoved the tray back 





into its place. The clerk came back for his coffee only to 
find a dime instead. Talk about a loyal patron! Maybe Paoli 
should start an automat. 

ALEC D. HAYES 
Paoli, PA 19031 


Five-day week, three-day weekend 
| too wish to go on record as being in favor of a five-day 
work week, after reading John P. Dabrosca (March-April 
letters). With all holidays coming out on Monday next year, 
why should postal workers miss out—AGAIN? 
D. L. BERLIN 
Lakewood, CA 90713 


Shorter week might cost jobs 

| wonder if Mr. Dabrosca took into consideration how many 
people would lose good jobs by such a change. 

Subs just for vacation and sick leave would not be possible 
because no sub could afford to wait for those days. Vaca- 
tions would have to be rigidly scheduled to keep the sub 


busy. The only vacation time left for some of the younger 
carriers and clerks would be in the odd months of the year, 
such as February, October and November. 
Even though the morale of the carriers might be improved, 
what about the morale of us subs? 
PHIL STITZEL 
Moravia, NY 13118 


Hard-bitten 

The March-April cover gave me reason to chuckle. This 
has happened to me except that | was bitten and my slacks 
were torn. 

| wonder if your ‘‘cover girl’ received any more sympathy 
than | did. When | made the phone call my supervisor said: 
“If you’re able to walk, you're able to work. Get to it, gal.” 

| hope your little letter carrier has her doggie spray handy. 

LYDIA ORATOWSKI 

Plantation, FL 33313 


“Found Loose” up front? 
You might just as well put ‘Found Loose in the Mails” 
on the front cover, because | turn to that first! 
MRS. ROBERTA H. LANDRY 
Postmaster 
Mathews, LA 70375 


Snappy initiation 

| enjoy reading your magazine from cover to cover. The 
March-April cover was really nice. It just shows that dogs 
aren't the least bit prejudiced. | know. | was bitten three 
times in the two and a half years I've been a letter carrier. 

| can honestly say these years have been challenging, 
interesting and rewarding. My first year was an adjustment 
for the men; it took them a little while to get used to me. 
They really thought I'd be a helpless female but they were 
all glad to be proved wrong. Being a sub for 18 months was 
a test of stamina and fortitude; and being a woman is like 
having a strike against you before even starting. 

People in general have been absolutely wonderful to me 
in their attitude, generosity and outright friendliness. The 
mailmen are all instinctively gentlemen at all times. 

BERNICE STEINKE 
Bristol, PA 19007 


Academic enthusiasm 

Your article on Postal Academies was like a fresh breeze 
on a hot, summer night. | would be hard put to describe the 
awakened enthusiasm it has created in me. 

| was unfortunately a dropout at 16, however, | recently 
took and passed the high school equivalency test and now 
have my diploma. | am more than just interested in young 
people and would be delighted at the opportunity of being 
able to teach them a trade or the skills to qualify for a 
job in the postal service. 

Would you please see that this letter gets to the right 
people to enable me to be considered? 

EDWARD K. WRIGHT 

West Belmar, NJ 07719 


Gladiy.—Ed. 


Thank you note 
Thanks to all of the people of the Indianapolis post 
office for their kindness and consideration and for all of 
their help, especially the employees of the post office 
garage, when we lost our home and all we owned in January, 
1970, by fire. 
GEORGE T. HILTON 
Regular Mechanic 
Indianapolis, IN 46224 
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Postmaster John R. Strachan leads New York carriers down the steps and back to work. 


REORGANIZATION BY NEGOTIATION 


The first federal salary negotia- 
tions produced the most important 
agreement in the history of postal 
labor relations. 

Unions and management negoti- 
ated two pay increases and agreed 
that future pay raises should be 
determined by the same collective 
bargaining process. 

That decision is the heart of the 
postal reorganization plan worked 
out by labor and management. Their 
agreement and joint sponsorship of 
the new plan came after more than 
a year of debate on the form that 
postal reorganization should take. 

President Nixon, accompanied by 
Postmaster General Blount and 
AFL-CIO President Georgy Meany, 
personally praised the agreement 
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which Mr. Nixon said was one of the 
most important in two centuries of 
the postal tradition. 

Said Postmaster General Blount: 
“I cannot overemphasize how im- 
portant the reforms embodied in 
this plan are to every American in- 
terested in better mail service; to 
every postal employee interested in 
greater career opportunities; and to 
every taxpayer interested in effici- 
ency in the post office. 

“Upon enactment of this plan, the 
postal management will have for the 
first time the authority to effectively 
manage the postal system. 

“Also embodied are procedures 
for the first true collective bargain- 
ing for public employees, which rep- 
resents a major step in modernizing 


the relationship between government 
and its employees. 

“Provisions for the settlement of 
impasses—which include a cooling- 
off period, fact-finding; and final 
resort to binding arbitration—will 
work to prevent another work stop- 
page of the kind we recently ex- 
perienced.” : 

The Postal Service would be re- 
quired to be generally self-support- 
ing by January 1, 1978. Toward 
that end, President Nixon proposed 
a separate but related measure which 
would increase first-class postage by 
one-third—(from six cents to eight), 
second-class rates by one-half and 
third-class by one-third. 

The reorganized Postal Service 
would receive 10 percent of its oper- 

















ating costs in its first year from the 
U.S. Treasury. The amount would 
decline each year until, by 1978, 
the Postal Service would be self-sup- 
porting. 

Benefits of a more efficient service 
would be shared with the public, in 
the form of better mail service, and 
postal employees in the form of 
higher pay. As a first installment, 
the reorganization plan contains an 
eight percent salary increase for pos- 
tal workers. Labor and management 
would be required to negotiate a 
new pay schedule to reduce time in 
grade so that rank-and-file employ- 
ees may reach the top steps within, 
at most, eight years instead of 21. 

Collective bargaining on wages, 
hours and working conditions is re- 
quired to begin promptly upon en- 
actment of the reorganization plan. 

The eight percent pay hike al- 
ready built into the proposal would 
cost $500 million; reduction of time 
in grade would come to $160 mil- 
lion, based upon present employ- 
ment. The six percent increase 
negotiated earlier cost $466 million 
to the post office. 

The six percent hike, which be- 
came law on April 15, also was 
extended to the entire civilian and 
military service at an additional cost 
of $2 billion. 

The reorganized United States 
Postal Service, as it would be 
known, would be an independent 
establishment within the executive 
branch of government but separate 
from the Cabinet. It would be 
charged with providing a postal sys- 
tem adapted to the needs of all the 
people of the United States and it 
would be prohibited from closing 
any small post office solely for 
operating at a deficit. 

The mandate of the new postal 
system would be to provide ade- 
quate and efficient service at fair 
and reasonable rates to, as nearly 
as practicable, the entire population 
of the United States. Effective postal 
service must be assured to residents 
of both urban and rural communi- 
ties. 
Employee 


unions would have 


the right to bargain collectively for 
wages, hours, grievance procedures, 
final and binding arbitration, sen- 
iority rights, holidays and vacations, 
insurance, overtime, training, safety, 
leaves of absence, promotions, de- 
motions, transfers and other matters 
subject to collective bargaining in 
the private sector. 

Political influence in the selection 
or promotion of postal personnel or 
in the management of postal affairs 
would be prohibited, but the right 
of employees to petition Congress 
would be expressly preserved. 

The Postal Service would have 
authority to issue bonds and raise 
up to $10 billion for the acquisition 
of better mail processing equipment 





and the construction of more mod- 
ern postal buildings. 

Management would set postal 
rates under a system of hearings and 
regulatory review; even then, Con- 
gress would retain the right to veto 
rate changes. 

Postal employees would become 
members of the “Postal Career 
Service.” They would be covered 
by a newly developed federal merit 
personnel program which would re- 
tain the advantages of the civil serv- 
ice but provide for more flexible 
personnel procedures and greater 
opportunity for advancement. All 
employees would retain their full 
benefits under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System. The provisions of 

continued 


Postmaster General Blount and 





Wide World Photo 


President Nixon study results of negotiations. 


"modernizing the 





AFL-CIO President Meany and Mr. Blount announce settlement. 


Preference Act and 
the workmen's compensation system 
for federal employees would con- 
tinuc to apply. Present fringe bene- 
fits would be retained as a floor. 
subject to improvement through col- 
lective bargaining 

Disputes would be subject to me- 
diation and, if that failed, binding 
arbitration. A three-member fact 
finding board would be appointed 
if the old agreement should expire 
before labor and management had 


the Veterans’ 
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come to terms. Each side would 
appoint one member from a list 
prepared by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; these two 
members would select the third. 

A 90-day cooling off period 
would follow, and if the sides failed 
to come to an agreement within that 
time, the matter would be referred 
for binding arbitration. Manage- 
ment would name one arbitrator, 
labor another, and the two would 
select a chairman. If the bargaining 


Wide World Photo 


relationship betwee th 


partners could not agree on the is- 
sues to be arbitrated, the fact finding 
board would frame them. 

Decision by the board of arbitra- 
tion would be final and binding. 

Postal collective bargaining agree- 
ments would run for a minimum of 
two years; negotiations on a new 
agreement would begin 90 days be- 
fore the termination date. 

An 11-member Commission on 
Postal Costs and Revenues would 
head the new Postal Service. The 
commission would have broad au- 
thority over postage rates, rates of 


pay, postal services and postal 
finances. 
Nine members, including not 


more than five from the same polliti- 
cal party, would be appointed by 
the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. These nine 


would choose a tenth commissioner 
who would become the Postmaster 
General and charged with the opera- 
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tion of the postal system. These 10 
commissioners would pick the elev- 
enth who would become the Deputy 
Postmaster General. 

The Postmaster General would 
appoint a General Counsel and such 
Assistant Postmasters General as 
he deemed necessary. 

To assure continuity of manage- 
ment, the nine presidentially ap- 
pointed commissioners would serve 
nine-year staggered terms. The 
commission would fix the terms of 
office of the Postmaster General and 
Deputy Postmaster General. 

A 13-member Advisory Council 
would be established to advise the 
commission on matters of postal 
rates, service and postal pay. Coun- 
cil chairman and vice chairman 
would be the Postmaster General 
and the Deputy Postmaster General 
respectively. The other 11 members 
would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; four would represent major 
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mail users, four would represent 
postal unions, and three would rep- 
resent the general public. 

The nine presidentially appointed 
members of the Commission on Pos- 
tal Costs and Revenues would have 
authority to change postal rates and 


‘services after hearings by a three- 
member Rate Board. Any interested 


organization or individual could 
present his views on the proposed 
changes to the board during the 
hearing process. Rate changes 
would be subject to veto by a two- 
thirds vote of either house of Con- 
gress within 60 days of the estab- 
lishment of such new rates by the 
Commission on Postal Costs and 
Revenues. 

One objective of postal reorgani- 
zation is to make the postal service 
a self-sustaining operation free of 
the need for federal treasury funds. 
The new Postal Service would seek 
to balance income and expenditure 


ployees wave greeting to military personnel who worked mail briefly. 


s 


by applying modern business prac- 
tices to the operation of the postal 
system. 

The negotiations which produced 
the two-salary increases and the 
reorganization proposal were 
prompted by the first postal work 
stoppage in history. 

President Nixon and Postmaster 
General Blount had promised em- 
ployees that negotiations would take 
place as soon as workers returned 
to their jobs, and accordingly, the 
bargaining began on the same day 
that the last employees went back 
to their jobs. 

Little more than a week later, 
Postmaster General Blount and 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
were able to announce the prelim- 
inary agreement which provided for 
a six percent pay increase and in- 
augurated new negotiations which 
developed the postal reorganization 
and salary adjustment plan. 
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Chief Cotter with retired Inspector Andrus 





OUR KEY LOCKSMITH 


A handwritten note from the 
Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral brought the young man to 
Washington. 

It reached him in Los Angeles 
where he was helping to operate 
dynamos which supplied power to 
that city of 80,000. But he cheer- 
fully made the trip across-country 
and started his brand new job with 
the post office as a toolmaker, ma- 
chinist and electroplater—a com- 
bination position which paid the 
munificent salary of $3 a day. 

It was 1892, and 22-year-old 
Burton Louis Andrus was doing 
what he liked best—taking care of 
machinery, tinkering and making 
things work. Less than a year later, 
deciding that there must be a better 
way to tie a mail bag, he fashioned 
a steel and leather hasp strap— 
which remains today one of the 
most widely used accessories in the 
postal service. 

In 1914, Superintendent of Mail 
Bag and Lock Shops B. L. Andrus 
doubtfully examined a handful of 
new locks, set them aside and de- 
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vised one of his own. The post 
office named it the Lock Andrus— 
the LA lock. 

And in 1970, on the occasion of 
his one hundredth birthday, the na- 
tion’s senior retired postal inspector 
was presented with the Post Office 
Department’s Distinguished Service 
Award. Chief Inspector William J. 
Cotter went to Mr. Andrus’ home in 
Princeton, N.J., to make the presen- 
tation at a family reception. 

“T am highly honored,” Mr. An- 
drus said with quiet, impressive 
dignity. He preserves the urbane— 
almost Victorian—courtliness that 
distinguished him throughout his 
long postal career. The inventor of 
the LA lock served 41 years and 
retired in 1933—before 90 percent 
of today’s employees had even en- 
tered the service. 

Born February 10, 1870, in Con- 
necticut, Burton Andrus became an 
apprentice locksmith and toolmaker, 
and after the death of his parents, 
went to California. 

He became superintendent of the 
post office lock shop in 1901. Sev- 


photo by John Pietras, Trenton Times 


eral years later, when the Depart- 
ment was seeking a standard mail 
bag lock, Burton Andrus looked 
over several prospective designs and 
wrote to his superior: “Any one of 
them can easily be opened with a 
rap of a hammer.” 

An Assistant Postmaster General 
saw the note. Mr. Andrus recalls: 
“T got a pretty quick order to prove 
I knew what I was talking about.” 
Obligingly, he forced open a lock 
for the Assistant Postmaster General 
who promptly asked him to design 
a sturdier model. 

The resulting Lock Andrus was 
the first of 40 million to 50 million 
produced since 1914. 

Burton Andrus left a trail of in- 
ventions throughout his 41-year 
career. Among them were a clip for 
sealing foreign mail pouches, a ma- 
chine for. cleaning mail bags, a steel 
clip for mail sack laces, and a steel 
catching ring for railway pouches. 

In 1919, he undertook one of his 
largest assignments: overseeing the 
establishment of a motor vehicle 
fleet for the postal service. The De- 
partment had purchased 4,600 chas- 
sis and ordered them surmounted 
with wooden mail truck bodies. Mr. 
Andrus traveled from city to city, 
inspecting the work. In 1923, he 
transferred to the Inspection Service 
and was its expert on vehicle and 
machinery inspection for 10 years. 

“BL,” as the gentle, courteous 
centenarian is known to family and 
intimates, accepted the Distinguished 
Service Award with his character- 
istic modesty. 

Mr. Andrus sent a handwritten 
note to Postmaster General Winton 
M. Blount, saying: “I am_ highly 
honored and greatly appreciate 
getting this award, and your splen- 
did personal letter to me. I wish to 
add that I saw the need for the lock 
and hasp strap for mail bags and 
designed them with no thought of 
any reward. I felt amply rewarded 
that they were adopted and have 
continued in use ever since.” 
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FORWARDING THE SECONDARY 


“Day work means a lot to me— 
when I was on the night Tour, I 
usually worried about being away 
from my children.”—Eleanor J. 
Dashiell, clerk, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

“Getting rid of all these state sec- 
ondary cases is the best part of this 
new mail-handling program—it was 
a problem finding clerks who knew 
the cases.”——Charles H. Potts, pres- 
ident, Local 128, United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, Portland, Oregon. 

“We've been wearing this mail out 
before we were dispatching it.”—- 
Robert Greenburg, industrial engi- 
neer of the Denver Region. 

These are some of the things 
“managed mail processing” means 
to three postal employees. 

Since early in February, Balti- 


more, Portland, Denver and some 
48 other cities have adopted a new 
method for distributing all first-class 
mail. 

As the program proves itself, it 
is being expanded, and it is expected 
to be in full effect nationwide by 
July 1. Not only will many more 
clerks be offered day tours, but some 
offices will also be advancing the 
evening tours by several hours. The 
evening tour in some offices, for 
example, may come on at 2 p.m. in- 
stead of 4 o'clock. 

The objective is to transfer the 
secondary sortation from the orig- 
inating post office to the state or 
region of destination. 

“That way you have Oregon 
clerks sorting Oregon mail and 
Colorado clerks sorting Colorado 


” 


mail, and so on,” Assistant Post- 
master General Frank J. Nun- 
list, chief of operations, explained. 
“Obviously, you will be able to ac- 
cumulate a greater volume in the 
state of destination than in the many 
dispatching post offices, and you 
should be able to achieve greater 
efficiencies because local people 
should know their own state schemes 
better than distributors in a post 
office 2,000 miles away.” 

The program will make fuller use 
of letter sorting machines whose 
277-bin capacity will permit finer 
sortations and a greater number of 
direct bundles. The additional sep- 
arations will make the operator’s 
job tougher, but he will have help 
from a computer controlled device 
called a ZIP Mail Translator. The 

continued 
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ZMT’s_ piggy-back keyboard is 
added to the letter sorting machine, 
enabling an operator to sort to of- 
fices, stations and branches simply 
‘by pressing keys numbered for the 
last three digits in the ZIP Code. 

The ZMT has performed success- 
fully during its pilot run in Milwau- 
kee for the past year, and within the 
next three years, the Department 
expects to have the computer con- 
trolled translator on all letter sorters. 

Until then, and even afterward, 
some incoming letters will be sorted 
manually as in the past, but, gener- 
ally, managed mail processing will 
make it possible to use letter sorters 
and other expensive equipment many 
more hours a day. 

“We want to get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit out of those machines,” 
Mr. Nunilist said. 

Under the managed mail system, 
originating mail which cannot re- 
ceive next-day delivery gets only a 
rapid primary sortation. These let- 
ters are then transported to a cen- 
tral destination—usually the largest 
city in a state—ready for secondary 
processing when the day tour ar- 


rives the next morning. With the 
night tours free of secondary proc- 
essing to distant cities, they can do a 
better job of getting out letters going 
to local addresses and to cities with- 
in the region. 

In Baltimore, for example, under 
the previous system, clerks sorted 


some 1,500 letters addressed to 


Oregon cities in an average night. 
However, with this low volume of 
Oregon mail, only seven separations 
could be made. 

In Portland, however, letter sorter 
operators working the Oregon sec- 
ondary distribute tens of thousands 
of letters every day to a large num- 
ber of Oregon cities, stations and 
branches. 

“We can make more than 85 per- 
cent of our letters into directs,” 
Harold Morgan, top man in the 
Portland post office, explained. 

Instead of trying to “make-up” 
Oregon mail, Baltimore and other 
cities in the managed mail program 
are now loose-packing Oregon let- 
ters into No. 3 bags tagged “FCM- 
OR.” 

“We used to have to hold Oregon 


More Tour II slots, Portland’s Marvin Coloma finds. 
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mail until we had enough pieces to 
make a_ secondary distribution,” 
Baltimore Postmaster Warren M. 
Bloomberg said. “Under this new ' 
system, we are getting outgoing mail 
to the airport an hour or two sooner. : 
Earlier dispatches mean that the 
mail can be at the west coast before 
the carriers get out of bed.” 
Mr. Bloomberg gets hearty agree- 
ment from the Denver Region’s Bob 
Greenburg, a 29-year veteran of the 
postal service. Mr. Greenburg, who 
has major responsibility for insti- 
tuting the program in his region, 
says that previously too much mail 
arrived too late at the airport. 
He once discovered that for three 
consecutive days the Denver Airport 
Mail Facility had 10,000 pounds of 
mail on hand after 10 p.m.; this 
meant that some 400,000 letters had ! 
to await flights the next morning. 
This change in mail-handling pro- 
cedures means that fewer clerks are 
working the secondary cases for dis- 
tant states at night in Baltimore. 
This work has been transferred to 
Portland, for example, and other 
cities where clerks coming on the 


Baltimore’s Corinne McLarin. 




















Letter Sorter Keyboard; 
Carolyn Harris indicates 
ZIP keys. 


Charles Potts: working 
Oregon mail in Oregon. 









day tour will make secondary dis- 
tribution of the loose-packed letters 
from Baltimore, together with the 
tens of thousands of other letters 
addressed to cities in their respective 
western states. 

Meanwhile Baltimore can turn its 
attention to Maryland letters, in- 
cluding local and incoming from dis- 
tant states, which can be worked 
on the day tour. 

Sleeping all day and working at 
night is something Nancy Murray, 
Seattle distributor, is glad to forget. 

Fortunately, not all clerks agree, 
because there is still plenty of mail 
that needs processing on the night 
tours and plenty of work for clerks 
who want the night differential or 
prefer having their daytime hours 
free for other activities. They can 
help assure overnight delivery for 
more of the mail addressed to cities 
in their respective regions. 

Charles Potts—the head of the 
clerks’ local in Portland for the past 
four years—views the new system 
as a big improvement. “It burned 
me up to have Tour II clerks work- 
ing mail going to New York, Atlanta 
and other cities across the country, 
when we should have been distribut- 
ing mail to Eugene, Salem, Seattle 
and other cities out here that could 
be getting their letters delivered the 
next day. We weren’t speeding the 
mail going back East—but we were 
sure slowing down the delivery of 
Oregon and Washington mail.” 

Assistant Postmaster General 
Nunlist says that “with a good mail- 
handling system plus the right tools, 
we can offer employees better hours, 
and improved working conditions 
as a result of the savings we will 
achieve.” 

Just for a starter, consider this: 

An engineer figured out that the 
annual cost of rubber bands could 
be cut by $100,000 and $200,000 
might be saved on facing slips! 
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ATLANTA REGION 

Miami postal employees will ex- 
hibit an estimated 150 paintings and 
drawings in their Art Show at Bis- 
cayne Annex in May. 

Postal artists will be competing 
for ribbons and plaques, and 34 of 
their best works are to hang at 
Miami’s Bacardi Gallery. 

The fourth annual Art Show is 
expected to attract 30 paintings and 
drawings more than in 1969, train- 
ing assistant and show coordinator 
Richard E. Wolfe says. He says that 
the event has grown steadily since 
Miami Training Chief Gene Hardy 
and secretary Gladys Goldmann, 
herself a painter, engendered the 
idea in 1967. 

The success of the exhibition was 
swift and infectious: the announce- 
ment promptly turned up numbers 
of talented artists among Miami mail 
handlers, clerks, secretaries, vehicle 
Operators, office workers, super- 
visors and letter carriers (including 
Tom Sweeney whose watercolor was 
the 1969 Best in Show). Post- 
master Eugene M. Dunlap promptly 
became the Art Show patron and 
presents the awards. 

Even Coordinator Wolfe’s wife 
caught the bug; she now permits 
her husband to paint—so long as 
he does it in the kitchen. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION 


South Dakota Governor Frank 
Farrar has presented Stanley B. 
Fillingsness, Beresford rural letter 
carrier, with the Fireman of the 
Year award, sponsored by the Keep 
South Dakota Green Association. 
The award brought a commenda- 
tion from Postmaster G. F. Walsh 
and special recognition from the 
Beresford Chamber of Commerce. 

Carrier Fillingsness has been a 
volunteer fireman for 26 years, the 
last 10 as Beresford’s chief. 

* 
Walworth County Sheriff William 
J. Cummings has commended White- 
12 


water, Wisconsin, postal employees 
who assisted with the seizure of a 
major shipment of hashish. 

Sheriff’s deputies and Whitewater 
police had spent several months 
tracing drug traffic to the area, and 
when they learned that a major ship- 
ment was being mailed to White- 
water, they sought the assistance of 
Postmaster John F. Graham. 

The postmaster notified Postal In- 
spector I, D. Rosheime, and then 
asked Assistant Postmaster L. E. 
(Mike) Brown, Rural Carrier Earl C. 
Harrop and Superintendent of Mails 
N. E. Schneider to watch for a par- 
cel from Great Britain. 

When it arrived, carrier Harrop 
delivered a notice-of-attempt-to-de- 
liver parcel post. A student brought 
the notice to the post office, and Mr. 
Schneider routinely handed him the 
parcel. Law officers in plain clothes 
arrested the youth as he was getting 
into his automobile. 

The package contained almost 
two pounds of hashish valued at 
$5,000 to $8,000. Officers searched 
the farm house where the youth 


lived, discovered 41 ounces of mari- 
juana and later arrested two other 


Wisconsin authorities 
said it was the state’s largest seizure 
of hashish. 


young men. 


NEW YORK REGION 


Postal supervisors who attended 
New York Fire Department semi- 
nars are organizing fire brigades in 
the city’s major postal installations. 

Fifty maintenance and mail op- 
erations supervisors learned about 
panic procedures, extinguisher use, 
fire drill organization and other tech- 
niques during day-long sessions at 
Fire Department Training Center. 

The Welfare Island center, the 
city’s major fire fighting school, has 
trained thousands of firemen for the 
city force. Arranging for such top 
quality instruction for postal people 
was easy enough. Postmaster John 
R. Strachan merely called upon his 
friend since boyhood, Robert O. 
Lowery, Fire Commissioner of New 
York City. 

Safety Superintendent Nathan 
Harris coordinated post office par- 


Fire Commissioner Lowery (pointing) and Postmaster Strachan 
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inspect fire fighting classes for New York postal employees. 
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ticipation with the aid of his assist- 
ant, Moe Fenster, and GPO Safety 
Officer Sol Levy. 

Director of Operations Charles 
Goldstein and Installations Director 
George Hass made fire school a pri- 
ority project. 

Commissioner Lowery personally 
addressed the supervisors’ class when 
he and Postmaster Strachan visited 
the training session. 


CHICAGO REGION 


Foreman of Mails Carl Ahlin, of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., has been 
elected president of the Upper Pe- 
ninsula School Board Association. 

Mr. Ahlin has been a member of 
Bark River-Harris School Board for 
almost 20 years and in 1967-68 was 
its acting superintendent. He is also 
a member of the Delta-Schoolcraft 
County Intermediate School Board 
and the Bay de Noc Community 
College Board of Education. 


WASHINGTON REGION 


They arrive in the United States 
with only the two suitcases they 
are allowed on the plane. 

Bewildered, apprehensive and 
usually unable to speak a word of 
English, they brighten hopefully 
when Baltimore window clerk 
Frank F. Bunja greets them warmly 
in their native Czech. 

In two years, Mr. Bunja, a 22- 
year veteran of the postal service, 
and his wife Florence, a former 
case worker with the City Depart- 
ment of Social Services, have as- 
sisted more than a dozen families— 
altogether some 62 Czechs and two 


Poles—who want to begin a new 
life in a new country. Most of them 
are refugees from the Russian in- 
vasion of Prague in August, 1968, 
and they include physicians, nurses, 
engineers, physicists, auto mechan- 
ics, seamstresses and others. 

“The first two weeks can be very 
upsetting for them,” Mr. Bunja says. 
“They can’t ask directions, shop 
or go to church or go to the doctor’s 
without an interpreter. Usually they 
have little money and have to wait 
two weeks for their first paychecks.” 

Postal employees and various 
groups offer aid. Knights of Colum- 
bus, of which Mr. Bunja is Grand 
Knight of St. Jude Council, has 
given food, clothing, furniture and 
toys and provided transportation. 

Mr. Bunja, who works at Eudo- 
wood Finance Branch, speaks six 
European languages, but he has 
never been closer to Eastern Europe 
than Johnstown, Pa., where he was 
born. His father and mother spoke 
Czech, Slovak and Hungarian, and 
from neighbors he learned Polish, 
Lithuanian and Russian. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION 


Mrs. Helen M. Jackson has been 
promoted to foreman of the Mail 
Bag Repair Center and Depository 
at Edgewater, N.J. 

Depository Manager J. A. 
Fleischhauer, who announced the 
promotion, said that Mrs. Jackson 
is the first woman to achieve a su- 
pervisory position in the mail bag 
repair program since it was insti- 
tuted more than 50 years ago. 

Mrs. Jackson joined the postal 


service in Washington 23 vears ago, 
transferring to the New York post 
office as a sewing machine operator 
in 1954. She joined the newly es- 
tablished Edgewater facility in 1962, 
was promoted to group leader in 
1965 and earned a superior accom- 
plishment award in 1968. She and 
her husband, also a postal employee, 
live in Brooklyn. 
* 

First aid by Cedar Grove, N.J., 
letter carrier James Gregory helped 
revive a patron suffering from an 
apparent heart ailment. Mr. Greg- 
ory, who discovered the householder 
in pain, immediately went to his as- 
sistance and summoned an ambu- 
lance. Postmaster James P. De Maio 
presented Mr. Gregory with a cash 
special act award in a ceremony 
attended by the patron whom the 
carrier had assisted. 

* 
(Excerpted from Anne Davis in the 
Pittsburgh “Postmark” ) 
Tom Hamilton enjoys the reputation 
of doing a tremendous job as coun- 
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selor in the Custodial Section for 
the Summer Aid Program. 

Tom says: “Maybe it’s the fact 
that I was reared in a mixed neigh- 
borhood—all ethnic groups. We 
went to school together, ate together, 
and if one mother was working, the 
others would ‘look out’ for the 
youngsters. We learned to live to- 
gether as one—treating one another 
with the respect and dignity to 
which he was entitled.” 
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The 
Mail Handle 


as a Poet 


Mail handlers agree that they 
have the toughest job in the post 
office, but few of them see any 
romance in loading and dumping 
nor any beauty in dusty sacks and 
nutting trucks. 

To David, Kalugin, however, pure 
labor is poetry. It is inspiration 
which he has expressed in five vol- 
umes of verse and an unpublished 
novel that he is now revising bé- 
tween sittings on his sixth book of 
poems. 

His writing has won him listings 
in Who’s Who in the East and sev- 
ral other biographical directories; 
he is a member of the Poetry Society 
of America and the International 
Platform Association, made up of 
prominent speakers and literary per- 
sonalities. 

Selections of his verse have been 
translated into Japanese, German, 
Russian, Italian, Greek and Hindi. 
His poetry is available at numérous 
colleges and public libraries, and in 
1964 Syracuse University estab- 
lished the David Kalugin Manuscript 
Collection to preserve his drafts, 
correspondence and files. 

The poet is a mail handler at 
Radio City Station in New York. 

He is also the leading suggestor 
in the New York post office; he 
coaches other would-be suggestors 
among his fellow mail handlers and 
custodial-laborers, and he speaks up 
vigorously in behalf of his craft. 

“I like the work!” he bursts out, 
defiantly. “Whether it’s unloading 
or laying out a bag or whatever it 
is. You have to rub your nose in it 
to understand; you have to get right 
in there with the stink of it!” 

He describes it vividly, dark eyes 
glittering. 

“Some people say it’s a lousy 
job,” he bristled. “Well, it’s not! 
The work is all right; it’s what you 
make of it. You do your job all 
right, and people will know.” 

David Kalugin thrives on labor, 
prizes it so highly that he gave up 











a clerk’s position to get it. When 
he asked for a reduction in grade, 
soon after he joined the postal serv- 
ice in 1958, his supervisor accused 
him of running away from scheme 
examinations. 

Mr. Kalugin promptly withdrew 
his request, returned to his schemes, 
passed two examinations with 100 
percent scores and applied again for 
reduction in grade. 

“I’m doing what I like best,” he 
grins happily. “What more can a 
man ask?” 

At 56, David Kalugin has lost 
none of the energy and enthusiasm 
that he brought to the post office 13 
years ago. “Anger is a good, clean 
thing,” he says. “It’s what drives 
you. It’s hostility that’s bad; it eats 
you inside.” 

Labor primes his anger, burns it 
off and freshens him for writing. 
“Action consumes anxiety,” he 
apostrophizes, one finger raised 
dramatically. “That’s what I tell a 
guy when I see something’s getting 
him.” 

What does the mail handler want 
most? 

“To be listened to,” David Kalu- 
gin replies without hesitation. “He 
wants recognition, like everyone 
else. If a guy is a—so-called—bad 
employee, he is saying: ‘If you don’t 
notice me because I’m good, I'll 
make you notice me because I’m 
bad.’” 

The most effective means of rec- 
ognizing employees, Mr. Kalugin 
feels, is the suggestion awards pro- 
gram. It is a natural channel, he 
said, through which employees can 
approach their superiors, communi- 
cate with them, win their attention 
and perhaps their praise. 

“This is the way to get them in- 
terested in their work, to make them 
feel a part of it!” Mr. Kalugin em- 
phatically asserts. 

For four years, he has been New 
York’s top suggestor, submitting 
767 ideas, having 189 adopted and 


earning $1,103 in awards. His ac- 
tivity helped propel Planetarium 
Station, and then Radio City Sta- 
tion, where he transferred, to first 
place in New York installations. 

He had set out deliberately to 
prove that mail handlers and labor- 
ers can submit suggestions and win 
awards as readily as other em- 
ployees. His success was contagious. 
Others began to contribute sugges- 
tions, and mail handlers and labor- 
ers often ask Mr. Kalugin for help 
in writing and filling out the sug- 
gestion form. 

“Once a guy comes to me with an 
idea, I never let him get away,” 
David Kalugin said. “And once he 
gets his name up there on the bul- 
letin board with a $10 award after 
it, he’s hooked. He’ll be back with 
more suggestions.” 

He assures employees that some 
suggestions will hit, tells them not 
to be discouraged by rejections. And 
he cites his own experience in which 
three -suggestions are declined for 
every one accepted 

“I learned the same thing with 
writing,” he said. “I bet I had 
enough rejection slips to fill GPO 
before I finally got a poem accepted. 
You have to write until you get all 
the bad writing out of your system. 
Then things start to come.” 

In 1967, he drafted a “suggestor’s 
bill of rights” intended as a re- 
minder that every suggestion should 
receive fair consideration. Post- 
master John R. Strachan made it a 
memo to supervisors, and union 
publications gave it wide circulation. 

Supervisors deserve credit for the 
success of any suggestion program, 
Mr. Kalugin said. It is they who 
analyze suggestions, discussing each 
with its contributor. “They are pay- 
ing a man the highest compliment 
they can give,” he said. “They are 
listening to him.” 

He is grateful, he said, for the 
encouragement of his own super- 
visors, particularly Planetarium Sta- 


tion Superintendent Jerome Berger, 
Radio City Superintendent Andrew 
D. Hunt and Assistant Superintend- 
ent Richard T. Potter. 

Mr. Kalugin himself displays little 
interest in a supervisory promotion 
or even a higher level position. “I 
don’t think I'd be as effective,” he 
said. “I’m rich now, maybe not in 
money. But I feel that I am making 
a contribution. I’m helping people. 
There is no greater tragedy than to 
have worked 40 years in the post 
office and then go and no one knew 
you were here.” 

To come to the postal service, 
Mr. Kalugin gave up what he called 
“a lucrative job” with a union in 
the private sector. At various times, 
he had been a grocery clerk and a 
labor reporter. 

He began to write in earnest dur- 
ing World War II when he assisted 
with an Army Malaria Survey in 
India and Burma. Remaining from 
that period is his unpublished novel, 
There Are No Nice People. 

David Kalugin writes at night 
now, after work. He does not write 
about the post office, but human 
nature, as it surges about him there, 
often peeps out of his poems. 

“I’m not kidding myself about my 
poetry,” he said. “I know that for 
some time it was considered primi- 
tive.” 

His first book, Tomorrow Is So 
Far from Now, was published in 
1952. Then followed Naturally 
(1953), For the Loneliest of Rea- 
sons (1955), The Leaves Still Talk 
(1959) and The Tintinnabulations 
of Boos and Applause (1964). 

“You can’t be afraid of what 
people are going to say about your 
poetry—about any work you do, 
for that matter,” he says. “You just 
do your best and let them see it.” 

What does David Kalugin ask of 
life? 

“Like everyone else, I want to 
be respected by my peers,” he says. 
He means poets and mail handlers. 
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have you seen a 


Vintage Post Office? 


The 1863 photograph above shows the 
notched-logged post office at Pembina—North 
Dakota’s first settlement. Mud smeared walls 
and sod roof seal the structure against winter 
winds. No telling who's in charge here. 

Ship’s prow (top) dominated the lobby of 
the Merced, California, post office in 1891. 
Triangular screenline made space for more 


lock boxes and permitted a single clerk to 
watch the service window as well. 

Old timer at right is picking up a newspaper 
pushed through a tiny, barred window by a 
postmaster hidden behind the glass-fronted 
boxes. Scene is a post office-general store in 
New York state—perhaps Putnam or West- 
chester County—in the years before World 
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War |; obviously, it was just before Labor Day. 
Notice under the straw hats concerns star 
route box deliveries. 

Such Americana continues to vanish; re- 
membrances of it are preserved in the photo- 
graphic collection of American post offices in 
the postal museum in Washington, D.C. 

A number of Nineteenth and early Twenti- 
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eth Century post offices remain, and POSTAL 
LIFE is looking for them. If there is an old 
post office building near you, operating or 
not, please let us know. We would like to 
obtain pictures for preservation in the collec- 
tion at the postal museum. Write to Editor, 
POSTAL LIFE, Room 3355, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 20260. 








Down and Around with Uncle Lew 


GERTRUDE M. TAYLOR, who 
used to ride in the back seat, 
cherishes still the memory of 
how it was delivering the mail 
with Uncle Lew. Her delightful 
reminiscence appears here through 
the courtesy of FORD TIMES, 
which first published it, and which 
also made available the original 
illustrations by JIM CRABBE. 


My Uncle Lew was the kind of 
man every child should have for a 
relative. He never had a psychology 
course in his life, but he knew how 
to handle kids. Blue-eyed, tall, slim, 
with curly black hair, he was gentle 
but impressive. 

As a rural mail carrier in northern 
New Jersey, he chugged around the 
rolling hills bringing news and cheer 
in his Model T. If we were very 
good, my cousins Billy, Jess and I 
were allowed to ride with the US. 
mail, and—oh, bliss!—help deliver 
the Sears Roebuck catalogs. 

With the top down, we rode in 
style on the back seat, stashed in 
between the catalogs and assorted 
bulky packages. But most important, 
Aunt Hattie packed a _ regiment- 
sized picnic lunch which we stowed 
on the floor of the car. We usually 
got into that just after Flanders 
Mountain, until Uncle Lew casually 
commented we’d better be ready 
with that catalog for Mrs. Beam. 

We learned to read painlessly, be- 
cause you had to beat your cousin to 
the draw, and quick identification 
helped! Uncle Lew rarely checked 
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obviously on us, but I’m sure he 
took a quick look as the catalog was 
squeezed into the metal mailbox. 
Then he’d say, “Did you check the 
packages back there?” 

Again a scramble, and somebody, 
or a chorus, would answer, “None 
for Beam today.” 

And so we chugged on, past fields 
of heavy-scented buckwheat, up the 
steeper hills, pausing for breath at 
the various boxes, and sometimes 
gasping all the way down the other 
side. We caught flashing glimpses of 
hay fields pale gold in the sun and 
heard the whir of mowers humming 
in the distance. 

Uncle Lew worked the clutch and 
gears so expertly that we were un- 
aware of the wear and tear, but 
shrieked with joy at the lovely roller 
coaster effect when we went down- 
hill past wide-eyed daisies, a startled 
woodchuck and goldenrod dulled by 
dust. 

Not only did he deliver mail, but 
an assortment of groceries, sewing 
supplies and advice to those who 
lived far from stores. Standing be- 
side one of the boxes would be a 
small, forlorn, overalled barefoot 
boy waiting patiently for the mail- 
man. Uncle Lew would drive up 
gently and say, “Hello there, 
Sammy, here’s your loaf of bread 
and mail. How’s everything today? 
Your mother did say a loaf of bread, 
didn’t she?” 

Sammy would nod his tousled red 
head, overcome no doubt by the 
snickering youngsters on the back 


seat. He wasn’t very bright, we’d 
heard, and we looked down on him 
literally from our lofty seat. But 
Uncle Lew was well aware of our 
unkindness, and deftly cut us down 
to size by announcing we had a fine 
juicy peach for Sammy and a Toot- 
sie Roll from our picnic basket— 
didn’t we? Oh, yes, indeed we did, 
only there wasn’t exactly a rush to 
give away our precious food. You’d 
have thought we were in danger of 
instant starvation. Billy, the young- 
est, was silently elected to dish out 
the treat, which Sammy took with 
grimy paw, wide grin, and a loud 
“Thank you.” Of course, we col- 
lapsed into gales of giggles, and 
Uncle Lew drove off in a whirl of 
dust. As far as I recall, he never col- 
lected for the extras he delivered, 
and I suspect they all came out of 
his not-too-handsome salary. 


Sing-along with Uncle Lew 


As we bumped along toward Bart- 
ley, after a loop around Netcong, 
Uncle Lew kept us busy singing a 
variety of songs like Asleep in the 
Deep, or Open the Gates of the 
Temple. He had a beautiful voice, 
and sang in the church choir regu- 
larly. He also had an endless reper- 
toire of poetry left over from school 
days, when he had to have a poem 
memorized every Friday. We always 
announced how glad we were that 
our schools didn’t require stupid old 
poems, while joining in the recital at 
every opportunity. By the end of the 
summer we knew nearly all the 





















































poems by heart, complete with Uncle 
Lew’s inflections and interpretation. 

At another stop, plump Mrs. Beas- 
ley was apt to come out, with her 
youngest messed and spotty in her 
arms. “Morning, Mr. Lew,” she’d 
say. “Could you have a look at Joey, 
here? He’s got spots all over like, 
and I wonder what it is?” Then 
Uncle Lew would remove his pipe 
from his mouth, lean over the front 
seat and take a sharp look at Joey. 

“Well, now, Mrs. Beasley, it looks 
like prickly heat to me. But you’d 
better just call the doctor in case. 
Now here’s your mail and catalog 
today.” 

Mrs. Beasley would smile, Joey 
would gurgle and the back seat bri- 
gade would be quiet for once, prob- 


























ably secretly afraid of an incorrect 
diagnosis, even though we trusted 
Uncle Lew to the last spot. To these 
isolated folk, his was the voice of 
authority and consolation. I wonder 
how many times he comforted a 
panicky mother, gave a lonesome 
child a treat, or delivered that es- 
sential spool of just the right thread, 
all in the line of duty? Once he even 
rescued a baby from its burning crib. 

By this time we were clamoring 
for the picnic lunch—what was left 
of it, that is. We knew very well the 
picnic would be held in a certain 
quiet spot, cool and woodsy, with 
boulders conveniently arranged for 
tables. Uncle Lew drove up with a 
flourish and we piled out with the 
basket, a seemingly bottomless con- 







tainer of goodies. While he sat with 
the mail, we laid out the chicken- 
ham-jelly sandwiches, the deviled 
eggs, the dark chocolate cake, 
peaches, cookies, and a divine drink 
called “raspberry shrub.” We really 
ate this time, with frequent trips to 
the Ford with revival fare for Uncle 
Lew. He may have bent the mail 
regulations somewhat, but he never 
left the car unattended with its gov- 
ernment load. 

After lunch the route circled 
round rolling tidy farms, down 
through Long Valley and Pleasant 
Hill to Lower Road and more civi- 
lized areas. Stops at these boxes 
were routine, the boxes themselves 
elegant with name signs and 
wrought-iron designs. My uncle had 
more letters for these. At times there 
was money in the little glass con- 
tainer inside with a note, “Dear Mr. 
Lewis, we owe you 3¢ postage for 
yesterday. Thank you. High Rolling 
Farm.” Hopefully I'd straighten my 
hair bow, by now flying at half-mast, 
and tuck in Billy’s ever-flapping shirt 
tail, just in case we met any of those 
rich folks. Jess never needed reor- 
ganizing. She was always madden- 
ingly neat, glossy pigtails and crisp 
red Anderson gingham dress im- 
maculate. 

By early afternoon we were get- 
ting tired, although not admitting it, 
and the Ford was growing hotter and 
jouncier by the minute. This was the 
time we were apt to disobey regula- 
tions and try a man’s soul. Up went 
three pairs of sandaled feet onto the 

continued 
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back. of the front seat. It was fun 
while it lasted, but somehow my 
uncle knew what was going on with- 
out even turning his head. Maybe it 
was the smothered giggles followed 
by a holy hush that tipped him off. 
If we didn’t cooperate after the usual 
order to put all feet on the floor, ac- 
companied by our complaints about 
heat, bumps and crowding, Uncle 
Lew simply swerved to the side of 
the road, turned off the ignition and 
sat. The quiet was thunderous, punc- 
tuated by a timid cricket chirp or a 
bobwhite’s tentative whistle. 

On our worst days even that 
wasn’t enough sometimes, and then 
Uncle Lew turned around in the 
driver’s seat, fixed us with his bright 
blue eyes and simply stared. Finally 
he delivered the ultimatum, which 
we knew by heart, but wanted to 
hear anyway. It was: “Unless you 
remove your feet from the back of 
the seat, nobody gets to go ‘down 
and around’ for the rest of the 
summer.” 

There was a thud as six feet hit 
the floor and three voices assured 
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our favorite mailman he would never 
be humiliated again by driving his 
Ford while feet waved in the air— 
because the last and best part of the 
route via Corn Hollow was going 
“down and around.” 


Ice cream cones ahead 


After a brief stop at his house to 
leave the mail—and recuperate, I 
suspect—Uncle Lew continued past 
Jakey Baker’s (alias Nanny Goat), 
to Alpaugh District School, and 
back to Flanders Post Office. The 
route wound down shady farm 
lanes, along the bumpy back road 
and around to the main graveled 
road. In all, my uncle crossed Route 
31 four times but never delivered 
mail on it. On days we didn’t ride 
the whole way, we got aboard for 
this last bit, with the secure knowl- 
edge of ice cream cones upon ar- 
rival at the post office. 

The smell of damp woods and 
of sun-ripened blueberries, and the 
sight of clean black and white Hol- 
steins waiting at the gate to go home, 
all were interwoven in our day. We 


rode quietly now, listening to the 
cardinals, thrushes and vireos sing- 
ing a plaintive afternoon tune, deep 
in the Allens’ woods. 

Flanders at last—and while we 
waited impatiently, Uncle Lew re- 
turned the mail bags. Then, leaning 
out of the post office window, he’d 
call, “What kind?” 

After a hurried high-level confer- 
ence the reply always came, “Two 
chocolates and a strawberry.” Then 
my uncle would come down the 
steps carrying the precious cones. 
The cool taste of the first bite was 
ambrosia. I can still recall its chill- 
ing bliss. 

Today, I can drive the same route 
in my air-conditioned Galaxie, insu- 
lated carefully from heat and noise, 
isolated, tco, from country sound 
and savor. I can still hear my uncle’s 
warm, comforting voice singing Now 
the Day Is Over, accompanied by 
our piping treble as we rode con- 
tentedly home. 

But that kind of day is never 
really over; it becomes part of your 
life. 
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Through the magic of the written word, we bring 
you a dramatic moment in the continuing saga of the 
Trauma family, entitled, “An Extra Quiet Day at the 
Dead Letter Office.” 

Papa Trauma, home after a busy day working as a 
peanut butter taster, finally manages to get his tongue 
separated from the roof of his mouth. “Well, Mother,” 
he says, chewing hard to keep his jaws loose, “how’s 
things?” 

O.K., Mother Trauma tells him in about 400 ran- 
domly chosen words. 

Then, following a ritual repeated each day in mil- 
lions of American homes, Papa asks, “Any mail?” 

“Mail? No, dummy,” Mama says sweetly. “Where 
have you been? Don’t you know there’s a strike?” 

“Oh. I forgot.” These were the last words uttered 
between the Traumas for the next 16 minutes. For, 
without the daily intake of bills, advertisements, letters, 
and pleas from worthy causes to talk about, the Traumas 
are forced to think of other subjects of conversation. 
“Maybe I could ask her whether we got any telephone 
calls,” Papa thought. But then he remembered. It 
wouldn’t work. They didn’t have a telephone. “Any 
telegrams?” he said brightly. 

“Don’t we have enough bad news already? Now we 
should be having telegrams?” 

Just then Martha Trauma dashed in, tears streaming 
down her lovely face, smearing her cheeks with two 
black lines of melted mascara that looked like inverted 
exclamation points. “Oh, Daddy! Daddy! I heard 
about the mail strike. Now we won’t be able to have 
the wedding. I can’t just call people and ask them... 
and we’ve got 720 invitations.” 

“What does Emily Post say, dear?” asked Mother 
Trauma. 

“Emily Post? She never heard of a mail strike. What 
does she know?” 

Papa Trauma, who had expected the wedding to cost 
him a cool $2,469.35, began to think that maybe the 
strike wasn’t so bad, after all. “Look at the bright 
side,” he said. “You can always just run into the 
church and get it over with. Tying knots is what counts, 
not how you tie them, my father always said.” 

“Yes,” said littke Martha, “that’s why his boat drifted 
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over Niagara Falls. Besides, Johnny can’t get his blood 
test papers if there’s no mail. Oh. I’m so unhappy.” 

Just then Grandma Trauma hopped in on her Senior 
Citizens Pogo Stick. “Has my Spanish-American War 
pension check arrived?” 

“No mail, Grandma.” 

Junior Trauma, wiping his eyes and nose with the 
back of his sleeve, asked, “Where’s my camping mag- 
azine?” 

At the word “magazine,” Mother Trauma absent- 
mindedly reached into the rack, looking for the latest 
issue. But there was no latest issue. 

Papa interrupted by saying, “I thought of something 
terrible. I was going to mail a check to the bank to 
cover all those other checks we sent out yesterday. If 
I can’t mail it, there will be so many checks bouncing 
this town will look like a Mexican Jumping Bean fac- 
tory.” 

“And what about payments on my engagement 
ring?” Mother Trauma asked. “After 19 years of mar- 
riage we’ve almost got it paid for. I don’t want them 
repossessing it again. My finger still hurts from last 
time.” 

“I want my camping magazine.” 

“And if we don’t get the seeds this week, it will be 
too late to plant them. Also I ordered two dozen geese, 
some praying mantis cases, three gross of worms, and 
200 honey bees. If they don’t come soon, the mantises 
will hatch and eat the worms, and the geese will eat the 
mantises.” 

“And I want to play some more of them sweepstakes 
and get some letters telling me I’ve won something,” 
Grandma whined. 


The complaining continued: “no book” . . . “where’s 
my record” . . . “I ordered some of those lobsters” . . . 
“without the charts how can we use the boat?” . . . “sis- 


ter won’t get her alimony check. . . .” 

Finally, Papa Trauma couldn’t take it any more. 
“Everyone take a spoonful of peanut butter,” he or- 
dered. During the following minutes as the desperate 
cries for mail died away, to be replaced by the steady 
squishing of masticated peanut butter, Papa wiped his 
brow and said, “Funny thing. I just never realized 
before how important the mail is.” 
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